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The assembly period in our high schools, wherefore and 
how? Do we accept it as an established custom with little 
thought of the splendid opportunities it provides? As a 
unifying organization for harmony and development of 
school spirit, it is unparalleled in its importance. Entertain- 
ment through vitalizing school work and audience participa- 
tion is a real achievement. ‘The assembly is the very pulse 
of the school, throbbing with its many interests and register- 
ing the social condition and welfare of the student body. 
There is no better way of teaching group loyalty, cooperation, 
democracy, and patriotism—the very essence of social edu- 
eation—than through the medium of the hightschéahk ags 
a ; Sm SDOORREP OP THE 
With the optimistic view, then, of the eda f and power 
that this phase of school life may exert, we s allt Rotege 
to discuss ways and means of accomplishing and augment- 
ing these values. Our success will be in ‘Proportion, to an 
cooperation we receive, first, from school authorities an NOIs 
teachers, and second, from the students themselves. With- 
out this, the task of program-making looms before us as a 
frightful monster bellowing forth, “What next?” and de- 
vouring every atom of ingenuity, originality, and energy 
that we may possess. The burden is heavy and too often 
there is destructive criticism rather than constructive sug- 
gestion. Only one who has been a prey to such difficulties 
san realize the necessity of starting aright by securing co- 
Speration at the beginning. 
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I 
Rather than put the responsibility of assembly work upon 
one teacher, the better method is to elect a faculty committee 
of three teachers, one each from the English, music, and 
history departments, respectively. The duty of this commit- 


tee is the making of a tentative program for the term, allot- . 


ting the time, and assigning dates to departments and clubs. 
The committee may make suggestions as to types of programs 
and their purposes, but the details are worked out individual- 
ly by students and teachers in the various departments. 


There should always be open dates when any teacher or . 


pupil may contribute some unexpected accomplishment or 


project. In order that there shall be previsioning and no 


overlapping of plans, the chairman of the committee should — 
check dates and schedule all final programs. This in itself 


is quite a responsibility. 


Since one of our endeavors in this work is to teach co- 


Operation, the students should be given a part in planning 


programs. A committee elected by the student body may | 
work together with the faculty for promoting the best in-— 
terests of the school in this field of endeavor. If such a. 


group have at heart the spirit of serving the school, they can 
do much to encourage their friends to take part in the pro- 
grams, making them feel it a privilege rather than a duty. 
In large schools especially, it is often difficult for teachers 
to locate pupils who have talent and wish to cooperate. Thus, 
with the aid of the student committee, some splendid hidden 
possibilities are brought to light. 

After we have organized our committees, the next step is 
program-making. Some schools center their programs 
around a basic idea or purpose, each program or unit con- 
tributing to the general trend of thought for the year. For 
example, one high school chose school spirit as its theme, 
and every program was made with the idea of fostering and 
carrying out that spirit. As a fitting culmination to the 
work, a pageant was held, the theme of which was recogni- 
tion of ~school services. The characters presiding were the 
School with her attendants, Knowledge and Faculty. Repre- 
sentatives from each of the school organizations—the 
Dramatic Club, Literary Club, Current Events Club and 
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others—were then presented. Tach stated the purpose of 
his club, and what it had done for the school during the 
year. If the School recognized the service, she presented 
him with a mounted shield. The loafers were also repre- 
sented, but their candidate was not admitted to the group 
of those receiving recognition. A popular student of good 
standing must be chosen for this part in order not to create 
ill feeling. At the end, those having shields grouped them- 
selves so that the letter on each shield fell in order, spelling 
“spirit of the school”. With the singing of the Alma Mater 
at the close, this made a very appropriate exercise for de- 
veloping school aims and harmony of spirit. 

Still another opportunity for emphasizing the theme in 
programs is a series of national days, with internationalism 
as its objective. The following outline may prove suggestive. 


NATIONALITY PROJECT DEPARTMENT OR GROUP 
Egyptian 

1. An account of an imaginary visit to 

Egypt 

2. Slides showing recent excavations History 
Roman 

1. Latin dialogue or dramatization in con- 

nection with some Roman custom Latin 

Greek 

1. Scenes from the Iliad and Odyssey English 

2. Classic dancing Physical 
Italian 

1. Italian songs 

2. Sketch in native tongue Italian 
French 

1. French songs 

2. A French play French 
Scotch 

1. Folk songs Music 

2. Folk dances Physical 


3. One of Burns’s poems English 
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Trish 

1. Folk songs Music» 

2. Folk dances Physical 

3. Dialogue in dialect English 
English 

1. Symposium of English writers English 
Japanese and Chinese 

1. Music Music 

2. Customs in pantomime Dramatic Club 
Dutch | 

1. Dramatization of scene from old New 

York History 

American Indian 

1. Scenes from Hiawatha English 
American 


1. A pageant representing America as the 
melting pot receiving a representative 
from each nation. Democracy and 
spirit of internationalism All departments 


The more we allow pupils to work out these programs for 
themselves, in details of stage setting, costuming, and cus- 
toms, the better. The teacher can wisely suggest, but it is 
oftentimes surprising how much initiative can be developed 
if the students are given responsibility. This development 
of initiative is one of our fundamental aims in assembly 
work. 

The variety of possibilities and types of assembly programs 
is indeed very great, but our choice should be governed by 
two motives: a very human understanding of what appeals 
to boys and girls, and the creation of a desire for a high 
level of attainment. As in all teaching we must sometimes 
go to the level of our pupils in order to lift them to a worthier 
plane of endeavor, so in our programs we cannot always 
produce those of the most literary value or the best musical | 
taste without first building up the morale of our audience. | 
A happy medium between jazz, of which our youth are hero- | 

| 
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worshippers, and classical music may be supplied by a 


, novelty program. What objection is there if a boy skilled 


in producing music on a handsaw first plays the air of 
some popular song, following it with the soft, appealing 
notes of Sweet and Low? The next number may be a 
group of college airs on the xylophone, and the last, the 
jazziest of all instruments, the saxophone, in an original 
selection, followed by a classical number. Such a pro- 
gram, through mere entertainment, wins the respect and 


. interest of the student body, and the next step above will not 


' be so difficult. 


| 


The musical department of any school has its greatest 
advantages during assembly periods. Opportunities for 
producing programs are given to the Orchestra, the school 
Band, and the Glee Club. The very heart-warming and soul- 
expanding group-singing is a splendid means of developing 


an altruistic spirit. If the community is fortunate in having 


a number of artists in its midst, the privilege of recitals is 
enhanced, and these give enrichment to the aesthetic de- 


velopment of our students. 


IT 


In spite of any method of organization, the burden of 
assembly programs falls on the English department. And 
well it does. We are thus afforded the opportunity to em- 
phasize, reinforce, and vitalize our classroom teaching. The 
highest standards of English may be set for the school. 
Literature, dramatics, open forums, symposia, and debating 
are part and parcel of our work. 

How can we use literature in the program? A sympo- 
sium of American poets in which each tells an interesting ex- 
perience in his life and reads one of his poems is a form of 
literary program worth while. The dramatization of scenes 
from Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, The Merchant of Venice can be 
used to advantage. But someone objects to the time it takes 
and says that English teachers are busy persons. 

Again we must remember that our pupils develop initia- 
tive if given charge of such work. Some of the leaders in the 
Dramatic Club are most anxious for such an opportunity. 
The production may not be finished according to our notion, 
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but it has value in that it has given the pupil a project. As- 
sembly programs too often smack of artificiality because of | 
faculty predominance. Pantomime is often very effective 
when used with a view to securing participation by the audi- 
ence, allowing the students to guess the scenes given. Per- 
haps another way of accomplishing this might come through . 
such a project as the Masefield Poetry Contest, in which the 
audience would act as judges. 

Original dramatizations may also be undertaken. We 
had two very clever boys who worked out a sketch entitled 
Bryan and Darwin Meet on the Banks of the Styx. Tach . 
gave his views, with the final agreement that each was right _ 
and each wrong, showing the ways in which this was true. 

The use of a school lantern to contribute to literary in-— 
terests, as well as many of the other subjects, is an advantage 
in program-making. It is possible to borrow slides and films 
through the State Departments and the National Bureau 
of Visual Instruction at Washington. Oral explanations may 
be prepared by the pupils, providing them with the training of 
speaking before a large group. 

One of the most outstanding values of the assembly 
period is the opportunity to develop patriotism and reverence 
for the true meaning of special holidays. Two years ago 
we invited the few remaining members of the G. A. R. to be 
our guests for the exercises just previous to Memorial Day. 
Sitting amid a profusion of flowers, brought by the pupils 
for the occasion, before a body of light-hearted, thoughtless 
boys and girls, the group of Civil War veterans in uniform 
made an appeal that we shall long remember. After a bugle 
call to the colors, the flag salute, and patriotic selections by 
the orchestra, one of the boys gave greetings to the old 
soldiers. This was followed by a short talk by a veteran 
on What Memorial Day Means To Me. Then a high-school 
girl paid tribute to our guests by presenting flowers to the 
living rather than to the dead. A feeling of deepest reverence 
and thoughtfulness fell over the audience, and for the first 
time many of those students knew the real meaning of Me- 
morial Day. After singing patriotic songs, taps concluded 
what everyone voted to be one of the most significant pro- 
grams we had ever had. 


f 


| 


: 
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Another way of emphasizing the spirit of Memorial Day 
is through a program in memory of famous men and women 
who have died during the year. Dedication of memorial 
wreaths by having them placed upon an altar with a short 
tribute by a representative from the various clubs or or- 
ganizations in the school is suggestive. For example, this 
year those included were Luther Burbank, Colonel Coolidge, 
Queen Alexandria of England, Oscar Straus, Commander and 

_ecrew of the Shenandoah, Joseph Conrad, Victor Herbert, 
a local teacher, and the unknown soldier. This exercise helps 
to teach the larger meaning of Memorial Day. 

Other special days, such as Lincoln’s and Washington’s 


, birthdays, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, likewise may 


induce excellent programs. 


III 


We shall have the discussion of health programs by the 
physical-training department, vocational talks, debates on 
community problems, and even programs planned by those 
with the artistic skill for book-making. Let me suggest, more- 
over, that the home-economics department also may have a 
responsibility for a program. They may produce a Fashion 
Show, the purpose of which is to reveal the work of the 
sewing classes. We once attempted to build the show around 
a little play, sponsored by the English department, with the 
idea of calling attention to the benefits derived from such 
work, and of creating an atmosphere of interest so that the 
girls will enter those courses. This year the Queen of Amer- 
ican Fashion held court, and groups of girls representing 
Springtime, Summer, the Seashore, the Rainbow, Morning, 
and Evening in appropriate attire were presented, and dis- 
played what they had done during the year. 

As a force for raising the standards of English, as an 
opportunity to teach altruism and patriotism, and as a means 
of vitalizing, unifying, and correlating the work of all depart- 
ments in the public high school, no one thing can offer greater 
opportunity than the high-school assembly. 
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REPORT OF THE FALL MEETING 


The twenty-sixth fall meeting of the New England Associa- | 


tion of Teachers of English was held in Boston on Saturday, 
December 11, 1926. English teachers from all over New 
England were present for the series of gatherings which began 


at 9.30 with four sectional conferences for the college, nor- . 


mal-school, high-school, and elementary-school groups. 
Through the courtesy of Boston University and the Boston 
Public Library, conference rooms were secured within a gon- 
venient radius, where the teachers met to discuss the general 
topic, Points of View in Literature and Composition. 


THE CoLLEGE SECTION 


The topic under consideration at the college section was the — 


Responsibility of Colleges for Training Teachers of English. 
The chairman, Mr. Ralph P. Boas of Mt. Holyoke, started 
the discussion by pointing out the fact that the relation be- 
tween high school and college had most often been considered 
from the administrative viewpoint, whereas the present dis- 
cussion was to deal with it from the teaching viewpoint. It 
has long been recognized that the high school, in preparing 
students for the passing of the college-entrance examination, 
is not always giving the best preparation for success in col- 
lege. To remedy the situation, investigations on the sub- 
ject have been made by various means, such as the interest- 
ing attempt made by four women’s colleges—Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Wellesley, and Vassar (later joined by Bryn Mawr) 
—to call a conference of representative public and private- 
school teachers, to formulate a common statement of aims, 
especially with regard to freshman work. 

In the discussion, Mr. Crawford of Yale, Chairman of the 
Readers of the Comprehensive English Examinations, said 
that the examination did not exert any pressure upon the 
schools or attempt to define literature; and that in many 
cases failure to pass the Comprehensive English Examination 
prevented a student from entering college. He further 
pointed out the excellent opportunities for codperation at 
the annual reading of the College Board examinations. 

The question was raised by Mr. Gott of Tufts whether 
the high-school classes were divided into collegiate and non- 
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collegiate groups, but the chairman pointed out that that 
. was one of the matters on which we have no statistics. Mr. 
_ Murray of Harvard bore witness to the success of the Com- 
prehensive English Examination. Investigation has shown 
him that students entering by that method have more ability 
to express themselves clearly and to think for themselves 
than do those entering under any other plan. 

Mr. Joyce of Dartmouth raised the problem of the col- 
lege whose students enter largely by certificate, showing the 
difficulty of getting in close contact with the high-school 
teachers. Mrs. Smith from New Hampshire described an 
interesting and apparently successful experiment of sub- 
dividing the freshman class and giving the twenty-five lowest 
to the teacher-training students. Miss Dawes, who repre- 
sented the high-school teachers, urged the college instructors 
to visit the high-school classes more frequently and meet in 
conference with the teachers, who, she assured us, would 
cooperate most heartily. She spoke of a successful conference 
held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for such 
cooperation. 

Mr. Charles Swain Thomas of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education spoke of the value of demonstration 
classes, the need for practical results, and the dangers of 
mere theorizing. Let there be close contact between the 
teacher and the pupils. There are certain forms of equip- 
ment of which the high-school teachers should know. Al- 
though we have become “test wild,” a few of the tests— 
notably the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary—have served 
an excellent purpose in measuring the ability of the student. 
There is also inspiration for the teachers in getting together 
in groups for discussion. 

The meeting was concluded with the passing of the follow- 
ing motion, proposed by Mr. Crawford: 


Voted: That the College Conference recommend 
to the Executive Committee of the New 
England Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish the appointment of a committee on the 
common problems of school and college 
English teachers, with power to summon 
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teachers to conference at such time, or 
times, as may seem fitting to the Com- 


mittee. —Charlotte F. Babcock. 


Tur Normat-ScHoot SECTION 

At the normal-school and teachers-college conference, under . 
the able chairmanship of Miss Katharine H. Shute, Miss 
Maude B. Gerritson of the Framingham Normal School 
dealt helpfully with the subject of the professional treatment 
of literature for teachers in the elementary school. In 
listing the objectives, Miss Gerritson stated that a course _ 
which aims to give familiarity with the finest types of chil- — 
dren’s literature, which helps towards an appreciation of these 
juvenile classics and which gives a certain perspective as to ~ 
their origins, is in many respects a cultural as well as a pro- 
fessional course. That such should be the case is evidenced 
by the fact that of a class of 658 students entering one of 
our State Normal Schools this fall, only three had ever heard 
of A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young. 

When we have helped our teachers to know and to appre- 
ciate the best types of children’s literature, we must then 
aid them to present these in an interesting manner to chil- 
dren. And here we should steer a middle course between 
those who suggest that as soon as a teacher has a fund of 
subject matter she can present it, and those who believe that 
the literature must first be ironed out into a hard-and-fast, 
critical lesson-plan. In general, the thing which will be of 
greatest value is the ability to read aloud pleasantly and with 
facility, for no longer is it considered poor policy for the 
teacher to read beforehand to her class the selection about to 
be studied. 

That there is nothing new in behaviorism was the initial 
note struck by Mr. Charles Swain Thomas in his discussion 
of Behaviorism and Teacher Training. After a brief sum- 
mary of the underlying principles in the psychology of Wat- 
son and others of the behavioristic school, Mr. Thomas 
brought the subject to a practical level by stating that the 
“manifestation of the outward act, finding its reflex in our 
schools as a result of our training” is all he meant by 
behaviorism as it concerns the training of the English teacher. 
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Illustrating his point by the story of a criminal who, as a 

child, used to lie awake nights waiting for his robber brother 

_to return from the night’s “job” with the thrilling story of his 
adventures, Mr. Thomas went on to say that our function is 
exactly the opposite—the creation of an atmosphere that will 
stimulate to highest endeavor and the noblest things of life 
in contrast to the lowest. 

He is not disturbed, he said, by the revolt of youth, but 

by its docility. As teachers, we expect a certain definite 
acceptance of our word, whereas we should rather develop a 
challenging attitude. The large majority of our students 
do not think. Without using their mental fibre, they are 
simply willing to accept what is on the printed page. And 
it is we who are responsible for cultivating, from the 
primary grades on, this dangerous note of docility. Let us 
teach our children to be always skeptical—of words, of 
sentences, of whole selections. We can, for example, test 
them out on the matter of vocabulary, since there is a high 
correlation between maturity of thought and maturity of ex- 
pression. And let us remember that each pupil is an in- 
dividual, constantly being influenced by outside forces of 
which we can be only dimly aware—forces which are beyond 
our understanding and control. Our problem as teachers 
is to determine what handicaps we may remove and what 
gifts we may develop. 

Unfortunately pressed for time, Mr. William G. Hoffman 
of Boston University, in his talk on speech training for the 
teacher, touched also upon behaviorism in its practical ap- 
plications for the English teacher. We fail to reflect suf- 
ficiently, he said, upon the fact that ninety-nine per cent of 
our students are using English chiefly to talk. The practical 
handling of written words will come to them later through 
actual experience. We are giving them now the knowledge 
to erect a massive structure, when all they want is to build 
a doll’s house. Behaviorism means that man, born with 
primitive desires, does everything to seek satisfaction. He 
must first like his task before he will tackle it. The problem 
is to make teachers of English out of every instructor, for 
the teacher who feels himself a little “low-brow” cannot help 
his students. 
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What we need to do is to “throw things in profusion” 
before our classes. Just as a child asks dozens of questions, 
so a student likes to talk about the things he observes or 
reads. Let the assignment be framed in a broad way; 
nothing is so exasperating as a small, petty lesson-plan. Take 
vocabulary, for example. We learn words not by making | 
lists but by browsing around in varied realms of thought 
in our reading. With emphasis upon grammar, enunciation, 
and voice training, each teacher must be a model, just as 
the English debating team proved models for our American 
boys. Only in this way can our students make the greatest 
headway in their complicated stages of development. 

—Florence W. Graves 


Tur HicH-ScHooLt SECTION 


Preceding the meeting of the high-school teachers, an organ 
recital by Dr. Austin Warren of Boston University made a 
novel and much appreciated prelude to the business of the 
day. The chairman of the conference, Headmaster Samuel 
F. Holmes of Worcester Academy, noted in his preface to 
the first paper that many students who attempt to qualify 
for college fail to do so. We call such failures by various 
names, but applying a name does not solve the problem. 


Inspirations from Boneheads I Have Taught was the rather 
striking title of the first paper, by Mr. Harold H. Wade of 
Worcester Academy. Mr. Wade said in part: “The term 
bonehead, I take it, arises partly because of our desire to use 
the picturesque slang we so frequently condemn; partly, per- 
haps, because of a felt need for an expletive to relieve our 
feelings when a student persists in failing; and partly be- 
cause of a defence mechanism which we set up to lift from 
ourselves the onus of the failing pupil. I do not think, as 
has been charged, that we have more boneheads in English 
than there are in any other subject. In fact, I have met few 
real boneheads, boys who fail because of innate lack of 
ability. LI have dealt with a group of boys in summer tutor- 
ing who were supposed to be picked boneheads. I found, in 
reality, that they were lazy; that they did not know how to 
study; that they could not read accurately; that they lacked 
fundamental training. Only in rare cases, however, were 
they so deficient in ability that they failed for that reason. 
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“When we feel that we have found a bonehead, we should 
stop to ask ourselves to what extent we are responsible for 
his plight. Most of my boneheads I have found to be the 
product of my own inefficiency. They need fundamental 
treatment in small doses—something that they can do suc- 
cessfully, something that will penetrate their supposed dense- 
ness, something that they can be praised for doing success- 
fully. Too often they are nagged into a hopeless sense of 
failure. The bonehead needs the best doctor on the staff. 
Usually he is left for internes to practice on. No effort is 
too great if it turns him into an able, useful citizen. The 
bonehead also needs all the special devices we can find to cure 


him. One of my own is a Laboratory Notebook, in which the 


boy works out his special problems individually. He does 
the work suggested without extra credit, but he does it will- 
ingly because he soon senses his improvement. The poor 
student is to be a citizen, to be trained, not misunderstood. 
His difficulty is our opportunity.” 

Is Business English English at All? was presented by Mrs. 
Evelyn C. Nesmith, of the Nashua, New Hampshire, High 
School. Mrs. Nesmith maintained that business English is 
only good English. It calls for an active vocabulary and 
clear expression. Stereotyped phrases are in the discard. 
The English of the sales letter of the present day must be 
clear and effective; it must be correct and convincing. 
Prejudice in favor of studying the classics has led to a pat- 


_ ronizing attitude toward business English. Our training, 


however, must not neglect the eighty per cent who do not go 
to college. They need good, pure, usable English. All the 
literature in the world will not take the place of fundamen- 
tals. The attendance at evening classes, such as those held 
at Columbia University, is the best proof that men and wom- 
en in business find themselves handicapped by ignoranee of 
just these basic things. Too much emphasis has been placed 
on the cultural value of English. We need more time on 
fundamentals: vocabulary, letters, reports, précis. 

The last speaker of the meeting, Mr. C. G. Howe, Per- 
sonnel Manager of the General Electric Company’s works at 
West Lynn, gave us an insight into the methods employed 
there to get the right person into the position for which he 
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is qualified. Mr. Howe called attention to the fact that re-. 


peated failures are not only costly to the employer, but often . 


disastrous to the employee. They may result in breaking 


his confidence in himself to the point where he is unfitted . 
for citizenship. The General Electric Company now gives | 
to prospective employees a series of “work samples,” tasks | 
requiring the same sort of skill that is needed in the positions | 
to be filled. Of particular interest to teachers, perhaps, is. 
the use of the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary. 'Those 


who scored best in this test were the executives, the men in | 


important positions, not the stenographers. Although Mr. 
Howe was unwilling to draw any conclusion as yet from 


this fact, it would seem that the man who has the most 


words at his command has also the most ideas. 
—John HE. Blossom 


THe HLEMENTARY-SCHOOL SECTION: 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. Everett L. Getchell of the 
Boston University School of Education, the teachers of the 
elementary-school group discussed the subject of teaching | 
English in elementary schools. Miss Lillian M. Cuddy of the 
Agassiz School, Cambridge, in speaking on Some Phases of 


English—Oral and Written, stated that in dealing with. 
children there should be no attempt at style. The account: 


should be typical of the writer. We should teach our pupils. 


to shape out clear sentences and to use a choice, living’ 


language, since our failure to insist upon exact sentences 
is the cause of laxity. In all our work we should make an 
earnest effort to set a good example for our pupils in speech, 
emphasizing in particular accurate enunciation. In our: 
written composition work, we should take care to assign no: 
more than can be corrected carefully; but that which is done. 
should be both neat and accurate. 

In discussing the question of formal grammar, Miss 
Cuddy went on to say that, taken alone, grammar is not 
sufficient; it is rather an agency in perfecting oral and. 
written work and in interpreting literature. And incidentally, 
common technical terms have an economical value that 
should be utilized in all our teaching. 

In discussing problems in English for the elementary- schodl 
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' teacher to consider, Miss Emma F. Jenkins of the Robert 


—— eS ee Ae 22 LAr, 


ee 


Treat Paine School, Dorchester, stated that the chief problem 


is to habituate right responses from the first grade on. In 


dealing with the sentence, we must impress upon our pupils 
the necessity of telling one thing at a time. The subject of 
toys will be found a happy choice, inducing free expression 
through ease and friendliness. As our students gain skill in 
expression, they should be taught to pass from concrete 
subjects to abstract ones, from two related sentences to three. 
Pictures will be found of great value in all the elementary 


' work. When the students are ready to proceed to a study of 


literature, they should be led to notice the opening and 
closing sentences, the choice of vocabulary, and the method 


_by which each sentence adds to the picture. Such training 
will aid the children to make the beginnings of literary 


criticism. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Getchell, the question of 


- poetry in the elementary grades was discussed. In his intro- 
_ ductory remarks, Mr. Getchell stated that so-called memory 


gems have a tendency to do more harm than good; they 
produce unfortunate results because the mere act of memoriz- 
ing sets the pupils against all poetry. A questionnaire given 
to his freshman class revealed the fact that ninety-eight per 
cent of the pupils liked poetry. Of these, forty-eight per 
cent grew to like it at home, and sixteen per cent learned be- 
cause of the efforts of a favorite teacher. Unless the teachers 
are fully competent, and thoroughly appreciate the lines 


they assign for memory work, compulsory learning is a 


dangerous method to employ. 

Members of his class at Boston University assisted Mr. 
Getchell in this discussion—among them, Miss Ruth Carter, 
who spoke of the enjoyment her pupils in the lower grades 
had received from Robert Louis Stevenson and A. A. Milne; 


~ Miss Theresa McDermont, who stated that of a class of thirty- 
_ six, twenty-eight had learned to like poetry either in the lower 
grades or at home; and Miss Helen B. Follett, who queried 


the present methods of teaching poetry, because of the selec- 
tion of poems to be presented. . 
—Helen B. Follett 
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Tuer GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Following the sectional group meetings, a general con- — 


ference was held in the Lecture Hall of the Boston Public 
Library. The President of the Association, Professor Roy 
Davis of Boston University, introduced the speakers. Mr. 


Daniel L. Marsh, the President of Boston University, made a - 


brief opening address in which he spoke of the splendid 
opportunity given to teachers of English. In addition to 
developing in the student an ability to express thoughts 
simply, directly, and forcefully, the real teacher breathes into 


it all something of beauty that takes away the drudgery of the | 


task, keeping ever alive in the student the sense of wonder 
that transfigures hfe for him. 

The second speaker, Dean Lucy B. Franklin, also of Boston 
University, in discussing Imaginal Reactions of Authors, 
declared that the knowledge of imaginal reactions is of prac- 
tical value today in educational guidance and in making a 
new approach to poetry. Her talk gave evidence of a deep 
penetration into the subject of theme genesis and working 
methods, both of which were happily illustrated by several 
accounts of the reactions of well-known authors to their 
physical surroundings. Of similar interest was Miss 
Franklin’s analysis of two contrasting plays—Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth and Ibsen’s The Master Builder. 

The last speaker was Walter Prichard Eaton, the well- 
known writer and dramatic critic, who in his inimitable way 
presented the topic, English as She is Spoke. Mr. Eaton 
began by saying that he would probably make some of the 
teachers, especially the older ones, “mad”. He then related 
how he had recently visited a class of fourteen-year-old boys 
who had been assigned by their instructor the task of writing 
a theme in the style of the Sir Roger de Coverley papers. 


This, he said, is a dead language; and it is absurd to teach. 


the living by the dead. To make our boys and girls use 
language effectively, we must begin with the language of 
today. 

The drama of the present employs the living language, 
said Mr. Haton. And to prove his point, he read contrasting 
selections from William Congreve’s brilliant Way of the 
World and Broadway’s recent success, The Butter and Egg 
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Man. As further testimony to the remarkable change that 
has taken place in the spoken tongue since Restoration days, 


certain phrases from Sir Roger at the Play were offered as 


an example of what was excellent newspaper English two 


' hundred years ago; while against these were set a few pas- 
. Sages from one of the “most popular newspaper contributions 


to the living language in the present day,” Milt Gross’s Nize 
Baby. The only sin in cultivating slang, said the speaker, 
is that it soon becomes stereotyped and is discarded. The 


_teacher’s task is to start with the vocabulary our boys and 
_ girls know, and show them how they may obtain more vivid 


expression through the use of standard speech. The only 


way to improve the language pupils use, is to improve the 
language people speak. 
—Caroline M. Doonan. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

This reprint from the editorial pages of the Harvard 

Alumni Bulletin for December 2, 1926, raising the ques- 

tion of spoken English for the undergraduate, comes at 

an opportune moment and merits the careful considera- 

tion of every teacher in the English field. The Editor. 
The New England Association of Teachers of English meets 
in Boston on December 11. To the layman their program 
looks technical enough and might promise but the dullest of 
entertainment, but to anyone engaged in the teaching of the 
mother tongue and to all who recognize the importance of 
such work there is a note of hope and interest in the discus- 
sions scheduled for the day. A college conference will discuss 
the training of teachers of English and the same subject will 
be dealt with in a normal-school conference. High-school 
teachers and elementary-school teachers will deal with some 
of the problems in their special fields. A general conference 
unites all the special groups at the close of the program. This 
is the 26th meeting of this Association, and those who go back 
in memory to the time when the Association was in its in- 
fancy can trace in its work the steady growth of unity of pur- 
pose, grasp of means and methods, and an organized attack 
on technical difficulties. The teaching of English through- 
out the country has been stimulated and steadied by the work 
of this New England group of teachers. 
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Harvard men have contributed much to the Association, 
both at its meetings and in its monthly Leaflet. Dean Green- 
ough, President Neilson, Professor Kittredge, and others 
have served the Association in various ways; Mr. C. 8. 
Thomas, of the Graduate School of Education, has edited the 
Leaflet through a long period. The Association has brought . 
to Harvard in return the stimulus of an organized interest in 
school and college work in composition and literature. In 
composition particularly the notable advances in the technique 
and organization of the teaching at Harvard owe something 
to the contact between school and college teachers which the . 
Association has provided. 
The Bulletin called attention in one of its recent issues to 
an apparent defect in the teaching of English at Harvard, © 
namely, the lack of effective training in oral expression. Our 
debaters seemed, in comparison with the debaters from Ox- 
ford, to lack ease and power in speech; they had little facility, 
freedom, or pungency in extemporaneous discussion. One 
would like to know whether this sort of power over English 
can be developed by training. Can the Association of Teach- 
ers of English answer that question? Would this group of tech- 
nical workers recommend that Harvard try to do for the spoken 
word what it has done so effectively for the written word 
among Harvard students? Mr. T. L. Hood, secretary of the 
Committee on the Use of English, can point to a remarkable 
record in the correction of defects and the stimulation of ex- 
cellence in the written work of Harvard undergraduates. 
Ought we to have a Committee on the Use of Spoken English ? 
Professor George P. Baker once gave a very effective course 
on argumentation in which there was a certain amount of 
oral work. Ought such a course to be revived and made more 
predominantly oral? English A is announced as a course 
in “Rhetoric and English Composition, Oral and Written” ; 
now that we have but a half-course in Public Speaking, since 
the retirement of Professor Winter, is the emphasis on oral 
English in English A sufficient? The Association has dis- 
cussed oral English at various times, but perhaps never with 
special reference to the work which might be done in colleges. 
The Bulletin suggests as a topic for some future meeting of 
the Association, The Spoken Word of the Undergraduate. 


